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orchards they came from. When I asked 
how they had come out of South Osse¬ 
tia—surely nobody fled with cases of jam 
or honey—my host's voice would often 
drop to a whisper. While sometimes they 
were jars of food that had been given 
to relatives before the war and returned 
after the crisis, on other occasions IDPs 
had illegally crossed the border into South 
Ossetia to poke through the cellars of 
their ruined homes, hoping to find jars 
of food that had escaped destruction." 

The longing for the taste of the fruit 
of one's own orchard can be so strong 
(a strength that those of us who never 
fled our homes cannot understand) as 
to provoke an illegal border crossing 
and the danger of searching through 
a ruined house. In Dunn's example, the 
caloric requirements of residents were 
certainly being satisfied in the refugee 
camp—there was no shortage of calo¬ 
rie-rich macaroni—but these unfamiliar 
noodles left many camp residents hungry 
for meaning and memory. 

Closer to home, artichokes and 


homegrown apples are among my own 
strongest edible memories, but so is a 
boxed spice cake I used to make with my 
great-great-aunt in the foothills of North¬ 
ern California. It was such an extreme 
dish of convenience that the pan and 
the frosting even came in the box. We 
also cherished our ancestral Jell-o recipe, 
oddly known as "Seafoam Salad." Our 
version contained green Jell-o (purport¬ 
edly lime flavored), pineapple chunks, 
cottage cheese, mayonnaise, and horse¬ 
radish. Some recipes of the same name go 
down a different path, with the inclusion 
of whipped topping and maraschino cher¬ 
ries or with cream cheese as a stand-in 
for the mayonnaise and horseradish. It 
probably goes without saying that the 
apples and artichokes play a much bigger 
role in my family's cooking today than 
the somewhat regrettable Jell-o, but its 
memory endures. 

When I speak about edible memory 
to groups of gardeners or academics 
(sometimes even academic gardeners) or 
when I do call-in radio shows, so many 


people offer examples of edible memory 
that fit this more expansive understand¬ 
ing of the term. Foods anchor us to par¬ 
ticular times, places, and people with the 
visceral experience of smell and taste. In 
the global context, edible memory can be 
very joyful or wistful, nostalgic or urgent. 
Memories of food are part of how people 
understand, experience, and assert their 
place in the world, and, for sociologists 
or family historians or community food 
agents, they can be powerful sources of 
information about past ways of living, 
constitutive of individual and collective 
memories and experiences, of pleasure 
and struggle alike. Today's meals, too, are 
tomorrow's memories—edible memory 
is constantly shifting and changing as 
we move forward into the future, in the 
kitchen and at the table. 

Jennifer A. Jordan is a professor in the sociology 
department and the urban studies programs at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. She is the author of 
Edible Memory: The Lure of Heirloom Tomatoes and 
Other Forgotten Foods. 


what's so cultural about hookup culture? 

by lisa wade 


Arman was 7,000 miles from his family, 
one of the roughly million international 
students who were enrolled in U.S. col¬ 
leges last year. Dropped into the raucous 
first week of freshman year, he discov¬ 
ered a way of life that seemed intensely 
foreign, frightening, and enticing. "It's 
been a major shock," he wrote. 

The behavior of some of his fellow 
students unnerved him. He watched 
them drink to excess, tell explicit sexual 
stories, flirt on the quad and grind on the 
dance floor. He received assertive sexual 
signals from women. It was, Arman 
wrote, "beyond anything I have experi¬ 
enced back home." 

By his second semester, Arman's 


religious beliefs had been shaken. He 
was deeply torn as to whether to par¬ 
ticipate in this new social scene. "Stuck," 
he wrote, "between a sexually conserva¬ 
tive background and a relatively sexu¬ 
ally open world." Should he "embrace, 
accept, and join in?" Or, he wondered, 
using the past tense like a Freudian slip, 
" remember who I was and deprive myself 
of the things I actually and truly want 
deep down inside?" 

He struggled. "Always having to 
internally fight the desire to do sexual 
things with girls is not easy," he wrote. 
One night, he succumbed to temptation. 
He went to a party, drank, and kissed a 
girl on the dance floor. When the alcohol 


wore off, he was appalled at his behavior. 
"How much shame I have brought onto 
myself," he recalled with anguish. 

A few months later, he would lose 
his virginity to a girl he barely knew. His 
feelings about it were deeply ambivalent. 
"I felt more free and unbounded," he 
confessed, "but at the same time, guilt 
beyond imagination." 

For my book, American Hookup: The 
New Culture of Sex on Campus , I fol¬ 
lowed 101 college students through a 
semester of their first year. They submit¬ 
ted weekly journal entries, writing about 
sex and dating on campus however they 
wished. In total, the students wrote over 
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1,500 single-spaced pages and a million 
words. I dovetailed their stories with 21 
follow-up interviews, quantitative data 
from the Online College Social Life Sur¬ 
vey, academic literature, hundreds of 
essays written by students for college 
newspapers, and 24 visits to campuses 
around the country. 

Arman was an outlier. Very few stu¬ 
dents are strongly motivated to abstain 
from sex altogether, but it's typical for 
students to report mixed feelings about 
the opportunity to have casual sex. Thirty- 
six of the 101 students I studied reported 
being simultaneously attracted to and 
repelled by hookup culture upon arrival 
at college, compared to thirty-four who 
opted out entirely, twenty-three who 
opted in with enthusiasm, and eight who 
sustained monogamous relationships. 

For students like Arman, who are 
unsure of whether they want to par¬ 
ticipate, hookup culture has a way of 


tipping the scales. Its logic makes both 
abstaining from sex and a preference for 
sex in committed relationships difficult to 
justify, and its integration into the work¬ 


ings of higher education makes hooking 
up hard to avoid. 

the logic of hookup culture 

Hooking up is immanently defen¬ 
sible in hookup culture. Students believe, 
or believe that their peers believe, that 


virginity is passe and monogamy prudish; 
that college is a time to go wild and have 
fun; that separating sex from emotions 
is sexually liberating; and that they're 


too young and career-focused for com¬ 
mitment. All of these ideas are widely 
circulated on campus—and all make rea¬ 
sonable sense—validating the choice to 
engage in casual sex while invalidating 
both monogamous relationships and the 
choice to have no sex at all. 


When students arrive on campus, they don’t 
just encounter the opportunity to hook up, they 
are also immersed in a culture that endorses 
and facilitates hookups. Ceding to or resisting 
that culture becomes part of their everyday 
lives. 



Partying is "built into the rhythm and architecture of higher education." 
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For the students in my study who 
were enthusiastic about casual sex, this 
worked out well, but students who found 
casual sex unappealing often had diffi¬ 
culty explaining why, both to themselves 
or others. Many simply concluded that 
they were overly sensitive or insufficiently 
brave. "I honestly admire them," wrote 
one Latina student about her friends who 
enjoyed casual sex, "because I just cannot 
do that." A White middle-class student 
implored herself to not be so "uptight." 
"Sometimes I wish I could just loosen 
up," she wrote. A sexually sophisticated 
pansexual student wondered aloud if she 


was a "prude." "I'm so embarrassed by 
that," she confessed. "I feel as if by not 
voluntarily taking part in it, I am weird 
and abnormal." 

If culture is a "toolkit" offering cul¬ 
turally competent actors a set of ideas 
and practices with which to explain their 
choices, to use Ann Swider's metaphor 
from her article "Culture in Action," then 
hookup culture offers students many 
tools useful for embracing casual sex, 
but few for articulating why they may 
prefer other kinds of sexual engagement, 
or none at all. Faced with these options, 
many students who are ambivalent 
decide to give it a try. 

the new culture of college 

In the colonial era, colleges were 
downright stodgy. Student activities were 
rigidly controlled, curricula were dry, and 
harsh punishments were meted out for 
misbehavior. The fraternity boys of the 
early 1800s can be credited with intro¬ 
ducing the idea that college should be 
fun. Their lifestyle was then glamorized 
by the media of the 1920s and democra¬ 
tized by the alcohol industry in the 1980s 
after Animal House. Today, the reputation 
of higher education as a place for an 


outlandish good time is second only to its 
reputation as a place of learning. 

Not just any good time, though. A 
particular kind of party dominates the 
social scene: drunken, wild, and visually 
titillating, throbbing with sexual poten¬ 
tial. Such parties are built into the rhythm 
and architecture of higher education. 
They occur at designated times, such that 
they don't interfere with (most) classes, 
and are usually held at large, off-campus 
houses (often but not always fraterni¬ 
ties) or on nearby streets populated by 
bars and clubs. This gives the institutions 
plausible deniability, but keeps the party¬ 


ing close enough to be part of colleges' 
appeal. 

Almost all of the students in Ameri¬ 
can Hookup were living in residence halls. 
On weekend nights, dorms buzzed with 
pre-partying, primping, and planning. 
Students who stayed in were keenly 
aware of what they weren't doing. 
Eventually residence halls would empty 
out, leaving eerie quiet; revelers returned 
drunker, louder. Students were some¬ 
times kicked out of their own rooms to 
facilitate a roommate's hookup. A few 
had exhibitionistic roommates who didn't 
bother to kick them out at all. 

The morning after, there would be 
a ritual retelling of the night before. And 
the morning after that, anticipation for 
the next weekend of partying began. 
Being immersed in hookup culture meant 
being surrounded by anticipation, innu¬ 
endo, and braggadocio. As one of the 
African-American men in my study wrote: 
"Hookup culture is all over the place." 

For students who went to parties, 
hookups felt, as several put it, "inevi¬ 
table." Sooner or later, a student had one 
too many drinks, met someone especially 
cute, or felt like doing something a little 
wild. For young people still learning how 


to manage sexual desire, college par¬ 
ties combining sex with sensory over¬ 
load and mind-altering substances can 
be overwhelming. Accordingly, anyone 
who regularly participates in the routine 
partying built into the rhythm of higher 
education will likely find themselves opt¬ 
ing in to hooking up. 

Sex on college campuses is something 
people do, but it's also a cultural phe¬ 
nomenon: a conversation of a particular 
kind and a set of routines built into the 
institution of higher education. When 
students arrive on campus, they don't just 
encounter the opportunity to hook up, 
they are also immersed in a culture that 
endorses and facilitates hookups. Ceding 
to or resisting that culture then becomes 
part of their everyday lives. 

"Even if you aren't hooking up," 
said an African-American woman about 
her first year on campus, "there is no 
escaping hookup culture." Residential 
colleges are what sociologist Erving Goff- 
man called "total institutions," planned 
entities that collect large numbers of like 
individuals, cut them off from the wider 
society, and provide for all their needs. 
And because hookup culture is totally 
institutionalized, when students move 
into a dorm room on a college campus, 
they become a part of it—whether they 
like it or not. 

Students wish they had more 
options. Some pine for the going-steady 
lifestyle of the 1950s. Many mourn the 
utopia that the sexual revolution prom¬ 
ised but never fully delivered. Quite a few 
would like things to be a lot more queer 
and gender fluid. Some want a hookup 
culture that is kinder—warm as well as 
hot. And there are still a handful who 
would prefer stodgy to sexy. Satisfying 
these diverse desires will require a shift to 
a more complex and rich cultural life on 
campus, not just a different one. 

Lisa Wade is in the department of sociology at Occi¬ 
dental College. She is the author of American Hookup 
and, with Myra Marx Ferree, Gender: Ideas, Interactions, 
Institutions. 


Being immersed in hookup culture means being 
surrounded by anticipation, innuendo, and 
braggadocio. 
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